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CRUELTY IN GEORGIA PRISONS 

what he saw, learned and felt in the penitentiary at San Quentin. The articles 
are exceptionally well written and they inspire the feeling that they truly 
represent the author's experiences. It is the case of a man who was down 
and out, with only a punched nickel in his pocket and without work, and who, 
furthermore, was repeatedly refused employment. While on his way to the 
river to drown himself it suddenly occurred to him to toss his damaged 
nickel to determine whether he should put an end to his life or take the des- 
perate chance of obtaining relief through robbery. Robbery came up in the 
toss, and here began the career of one who, up to this moment, had lived an 
upright life. Mr. Lowrie wishes to have it distinctly understood that in writ- 
ing this series he does not extenuate his violations of the law. He has twice 
been committed to San Quentin. The simplicity and the sincerity of the 
series should help people who are not wearing the stripes to a clearer under- 
standing of the prisoners side of life. W. I. Day, San Francisco. 

Cruelty to Women and Children in Georgia Prisons. — The following 
is from The Reflector for December: 

"A witness called by the city of Atlanta, in the investigation into the 
charges made by the Georgian in reference to cruelty and mismanagement at 
the city stockades, a graduate physician, in fact, testified to and described the 
most horrible details of inhuman barbarism that the people of this community 
have, or ever will have, to listen to. He told of a little 13-year-old negro 
girl being placed in the whipping chair invented by Superintendent Vining. 
She was brought downstairs with only two thin undergarments on and placed 
in the chair. The front was fastened and it was turned over on its face. 
A white man then whipped her with a strap, about which the Georgian has 
told, until when she was released from the chair she was hysterical. She 
said something in this hysterical condition, she knew not what, and the 
superintendent ordered her placed back in the chair and again whipped. While 
being beaten she slipped her arms down through the box alongside her body, 
being so small that she did not fill the box of heavy plank which tightly in- 
cases the body of an adult prisoner. She placed her hands over the parts of 
her body that were being beaten, trying to take some of the blows on her 
hands. They were soon bleeding from the blows, and the doctor testified 
that as she went away to work that morning the blood showed through her 
clothing where the cuts had been made with the whipping strap. What will 
the citizens of a city like Atlanta, of a state like Georgia, do to bring justice 
to men who are so free from human instincts as to administer such cruelty, 
such disgrace, such shame? Are we men or are we brutes and animals? 
Georgian is making this fight for humanity, in the name of civilization, 
cursed by the men who are responsible for these atrocities. Even the attorney 
defending these men, in his very opening words, ridiculed what we are doing 
and stated to the committee that a mountain was being made out of a mole 
hill. What do you say now, Mr. Attorney? Woman gets iio lashes in 
ceorgia prison camp. A dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., dated September 14, 1910, 
gives the following: Anne Clare, a young white woman, is in a critical con- 
dition today as the result of no lashes administered to her at Fulton County 
Woman Convict's Camp by order of Superintendent Fanning, and the greatest 
indignation prevails here. Woman's clubs and a number of civic organizations 
of Atlanta are preparing vigorously to prosecute Fanning, who today was 
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summoned before the prison commission. Fanning admits he administered no 
lashes with a heavy strap, because, he says, that was the only way he could 
silence the woman. Later accounts show that Fanning was let off with a 
reprimand from the commission. In the Atlantic Georgian of December 30, 
1909, the editor, Mr. Scely, who was one of the stockade inspectors, tells of a 
white woman at the stockade being suspended from the rings until she fainted. 
The witness stated that the woman came to consciousness by having water 
thrown in her face. Witness also said that on the same day he had chained 
up another white woman. Mr. Seely considered that punishment cruel, in- 
human and barbarous; that the pain resulted from stretching of the muscles 
of the arms when suspended above the head. 'As to filth,' said Mr. Seely, 
'I do not believe there is a prison in the world that can compare to the city 
stockade.' Four men were found in the stockade whose legs had great sores 
on them. One man told Mr. Seely he had been there forty-four days and 
had not taken his clothes off in that time. It was impossible to do so on 
account of the shackles." R. H. G. 

Convict Labor. — According to a clipping from the New York City 
Daily People of December 26, a stamp of indign'ation has been aroused at 
Hartford, Conn., on account of the speeding up of convicts in the state of 
Connecticut. According to this clipping, contracting corporations have forced 
prison officials to resort to physical punishment in order to get the maximum 
output. A prominent social worker said: 

"The physical punishment of the convict by the contractor who has leased 
him for industrial purposes is a disgrace to the community which tolerates its 
continuance, yet the citizens of Connecticut stand meekly by and let a political 
boss remark: 'Well, what in hell are you going to do about it?' The con- 
tract system is discredited universally, but in no other state in the Union has 
it sunk to as low an ebb as in Connecticut. Were it an advantage to the 
citizens of the state as a whole, or to the taxpayers, there might be justifica- 
tion in the eyes of some, but even here it falls short. 

"The New Haven jail seeks to get work out of its convicts, not by 
giving them the incentive of a wage, but by physical punishment. At the 
state prison at Wethersfield the men work on shirts and shoes; few are 
trained to earn their livelihood when released. The institution yields immense 
profits to the giant corporation, the Reliance Manufacturing Company, the 
well-known Prison Labor Trust. Since the installation of the contract system, 
the institution has never got back to its original basis of educational work 
for the prisoner and self-support for itself." R. H. G. 

Work for Texas Convicts. — The following appeared in the Chicago 
Record-Herald of January 1 1 : 

"Two thousand convicts are to be turned loose in Texas under an honor 
plan worked out by Governor Colquitt. Five hundred will be given their free- 
dom at once, and if the plan proves a success 1,500 more prisoners will be 
released. The men will be hired to the counties for 50 cents a day each and will 
be allowed to work as free laborers and without guards or manacles. Extreme 
penalties are provided for any convict who violates the trust, and he will have 
to serve the balance of his term and an extension of time if he leaves the 
state or commits any crime while on parole. 
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